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HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 


THE question of relationship or non-rela- 
tionship between Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens is still open and undecided— 
the question, that is, Was the ground now 
covered by the Gardens in the main severed 
from Hyde Park, or was it originally separate 
and distinct ? The answer varies: some- 
times it favours the severance, sometimes 
the original distinction. The writers on 
the subject may have been satisfied with 
their conclusions, but readers are left per- 
plexed. 

Lysons (1795), writing nearest the period 
when the Gardens were laid out, says in 
his ‘ Environs’ (iii. 184) :— 

“Kensington Gardens were originally only 26 
acres. Queen Anne added 30 but the 

rincipal addition was made b een 

A aaa who took in near acres of Hyde 
ark. 
Faulkner in his ‘ Kensington’ (1820) re- 
peated this. 


On the other hand, the now current 
authorized Guide tells us :— 

“The modern so-called ‘Kensington Gardens’ 
are identified with the original domain of old 
Nottingham House, ine’ by the addition of 
— hundred acres or more taken from Hyde 

ark. 

Here is variance. We gather from the 
earlier version that the old mansion had 
no land attached to it beyond its immediate 
precinct. From the later and current 
account we learn that the mansion had 
“‘a domain” identical with the Kensington 
Gardens of to-day. Which of these views 
is right ? I hold that both are inaccurate, 
though the elder be nearer the truth; and 
it is because I venture to think there is a 
ready and positive solution of the question 
that I beg the Editor to allow me to recast, 
‘clearly and concisely, my argument made 
elsewhere a few years since,* in order that 
it may have further circulation in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and perhaps eliciting response, affirmative 
or negative, may tend to the settlement 
of the matter. 

The solution appears to me to lie in the 
answer to the question, What was the 
former, and what is the present acreage of 
Hyde Park? The former acreage is ob- 
tained indubitably from the document in 
the Record Office entitled ‘ Particulars of 
Sale of Crown Lands, 1652: Hyde Park, 
Parcel of the Possessions of Charles Stuart, 
late King of England.’ These ‘ Particu- 
lars’ have considerable interest. The Park 
was sold in five divisions. The names given 
to them indicate their positions ; their boun- 
daries are precisely defined ; their contents 
—in wood, water-pools, &c.—are specified ; 
the computed areas, and the value of each 
division, are stated. A special survey had 
been made, and as it bears every evidence 
of precision, the sum of the five areas— 
621°83 acres—cannot be doubted. It seems 
extraordinary that this document has been 
overlooked when the question before us 
has been discussed. Faulkner copies it, 

et does not apply it in its reference to the 
Park and Gardens. No plan accompanies 
the ‘ Particulars,’ as might be expected. 
But having the boundaries, positions, and 
areas clearly stated, I have, with the article 
above referred to, ventured to construct a 

lan, on which the divisions are conjecturally 
laid down within the outlines obtained from 
the Ordnance map. 

The present area of the Park (including 
the water-area of the Serpentine) is about 


* *The Making of Kensington Gardens,’ Home 
Counties Magazine (1904) , vi. 145, 222, 


8, 
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368 acres* and that of 1652 having been 
621 acres, it is evident that there has been 
a loss of 253 acres. Where are those acres ? 
The Park is a quadrilateral enclosure. Three 
of its sides have remained virtually unaltered 
since 1652. The northern boundary, now 
as then, is the Uxbri 


dge Road—in the 
‘Particulars’ termed “the Great Road 
to Acton” ; 


the southern boundary has 
always been “ Knightsbridge Highway and 
Brentford Road’’; Park Lane, formerly 
Tyburn Lane—though perhaps not so called 
in 1652, as here it is merely “the Way 
leading from Brentford Road to Acton 
Road’’—forms the unaltered eastern boun- 
dary ; while the fourth or western boundary, 
now coinciding with that of Kensington 
Gardens, is more than half a mile east of 
the former limit —a limit in the ‘ Par- 
ticulars’ described as “the ground lying 
near the Gravel Pits” and “the house 
and ground usually taken to belong to 
Mr. Finch of Kensington.” The fact is 
that to-day, traversing the Park westward 
from Park Lane, we cannot find the 621 
acres of 1652 until we have crossed Kensing- 
ton Gardens and have almost arrived at 
Wren’s handsome Orangery; and in our 
walk we shall have undoubtedly crossed 
the 253 lost acres of Hyde Park now in- 
corporated with Kensington Gardens. 

Further proof that the Gardens have in 
the main been made from the Park is scarcely 
necessary, yet the naming and definition 
of the five sale-divisions are so interesting 
as well as corroborative, that they may 
here have place. 

Against Park Lane (or Tyburn Lane) 
abutted two divisions: the Banqueting 
House Division, occupying the north-west 
angle of the Park (and apparently so called 
from an old royal hunting and feasting 
house, or perhaps a place of refreshment for 
visitors to “‘ the Ring’’) and the Old Lodge 
Division, containing the gate-keeper’s lodge 
at “Park Corner.” After the Banqueting 
House Division had stretched its length 
along the Uxbridge Road as its northern 
boundary, it was succeeded by the Middle 
Division, which extended along the same 
road until it reached “‘ Bayard’s Watering,” 
the spring or pond from which the Bays- 


* The area is obtained from the Ordnance map, 
but as the desired total is not afforded, it has to 
arrived at by a somewhat complicated addition of 
Hyde Park portions noted in the several parishes, 
together with the water-areas of the Serpentine, 
also parochially divided. Professional practice. 


however, enables me to compute or verify this an 
all other areas now adduced. 


water district has its name. Here we pause 
to note that the ground sold was already 
well within the present limits of Kensington 


Gardens, and at the point where the West- 
bourne stream crossed the Uxbridge Road 
and entered the Park. But altho within 


the Kensington Gardens of to-day, we have 
yet to trace westward another former division 
of Hyde Park, and a good half-mile to 
go before reaching its old demarcation. 
And, again, the name “ Gravel Pit Division ”’ 
well denotes its situation: it extended along 
the Uxbridge Road until it touched the 
verge of the now obsolete, though not for- 
gotten district, ‘“‘ Kensington Gravel Pits.” 
A plan to which I shall presently refer 
shows, if I mistake not, the most easterly 
of the pits: its edge is close to and parallel 
with the Park ditch, beyond which further 
excavation was doubtless prohibited. Here 
we reach an important point in the demon- 
stration: the western boundary of the 
Gravel Pit Division is defined as ‘‘ the ground. 
lying near the Gravel Pits, and part of 
Finch’s ground,” i.e, the division was 
partly bordered on the west by Mr. Finch’s 
property, and partly by the gravel pits 
which lay to the north of Mr. Finch’s ground, 
between it and the Uxbridge Road. 

The fifth and last division, lying south 
of the two just noticed, was the ‘‘ Kensington 
Division.”” It was much the largest, and 
its name was opgeerente, as it stretched 
along ‘‘ the highway leading from Knights- 
bridge through Kensington Town.” So we 
have Hyde Park at Kensington, and the 
western boundary is again significant, viz., 
‘*part of the house and ground taken to 
belong to Mr. Finch of Kensington.” This, 
I think, must mean that the house of Mr. 
Finch, in later years Earl of Nottingham, 
was closely approached ; and this evidence, 
added to that of its former capacity, seems 
to me convincingly to determine the old 
limits of Hyde Park. 

In regard to the actual demarcation of 
limit between the Park and the Finch pro- 

rty we have information. It was by a 
ditch, probably an ancient fosse, for wood 
and trees grew on its banks. When “the 
King had his own again,” and the sale of 
the Park had been quashed (the purchase 
money returned?), Charles II. granted 
the old ditch, and ten feet width of the 
Park beyond, to Sir Heneage Finch, gentle- 
man and baronet, now His Majesty’s. 
Solicitor-General. The descriptive words of 
the grant (dated 25 March, 1662) are :— 

“That ditch or fence which divides Hide Park © 


from the lands of Sr. Heneage Finch, and the wood. 
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and trees there growing, and ten foot in breadth 
and 150 Rods [825 yards, or nearly half a mile] in 
length of y* soil of y* said Park lying beyond y° said 
ditch, beginning from y* South highway leading to 
Kensington and crossing forwards towards y* North 
highway leading to Acton. And His Majesty doth 
hereby dispark the same.”—Docquets, Chas. II. 
1662-’3, vol. xxi. No. 47. 
The ditch, the subject of the grant and 
Letters Patent, thus described as overgrown 
with brushwood and bordered by trees, 
appears to have been ancient and important. 
@ might imagine it to have been not only 
the demarcation between Hyde Park and 
the Finch property, but even the western 
limit of the manor,* were it not that the 
Abbey parish of St. Margaret still stretched 
a short distance westward. This piece 
of land (between the ditch and the Ken- 
sington boundary), in form quadrilateral, 
is not more than 350 yards wide on 
the average, but more than half a mile 
long between Kensington High Street on 
the south and the Uxbridge Road on the 
north. The area is about 67 acres; but 
the “ quadrilateral’? towards its northern 
end is crossed by an irregular parish boun- 
dary, which cuts off about 18 acres along 
the Uxbridge Road, 14 acres being in Pad- 
dington, and 4 in Kensington; the gravel 
pits were formerly here. The remaining 
49 acres—or say in round numbers 50 acres 
—contained the Finch Mansion, and appear 
to have constituted the Finch property 
at this place. The history of this land is 
vague, and it has even been suggested that 
the manor house of Neyte, the situation of 
which was doubtful, may have preceded 
on the same site the house of Finch, which 
became the nucleus of Kensington Palace. 
The conjecture was reasonable and pleasant. 
The 50 acres would have represented the 
small manor, and the Abbot in his lodge 
here at the western extremity of his estate 
would have looked over adjoining Hyde 


* Knightsbridge not Hyde. Hyde Manor (a 
division of the original great manor of Eia, as were 
also Neyte and Eybury) is considered to have had 
its western limit at the Westbourne stream, now 
merged in the Serpentine, and beyond Hyde 
was Knightsbridge. Thus Hyde Park, extending 
westward beyond Hyde Manor, was partly in 
Knightsbridge. And Knightsbridge (in the parish 
of St. Margaret, Westminster) adjoining on 
the north Westbourne (in the parish of Pad- 
dington), these two formed a later so-called 
$ manor ” of the Abbey, as that of ‘‘ Knightsbridge 
with Westbourne,” the fact of their union being 
evidence of their juxtaposition. Such appears to 
me the most probable solution of this part of the 


perplexing and variously stated problem of the 
Abbey manors. Davis in ‘Memorials of Knights- 
bridge’ (p. 12) has it so. 


and his distant manors beyond, not requiring 
for his seclusion any special demesne or 
park pertaining to this house. But further 
study has shown me that Neyte lay else- 
where, and it is my hope to make that manor 
the subject of a future note. The 50 acres 
of St. Margaret’s bordering on Renin: 
and eventually the total 67 acres of the 
“‘ quadrilateral,” were bought by King 
William, and the purchase papers are much 
desired for our further information. 
W. L. Rourron. 


(T’o be continued.) 


VOWEL-SHORTENING IN ENGLISH. 


In my ‘ Primer of English Etymology’ I 
give the rule that “ when the length of a. 
word is augmented, a long vowel is very apt 
to be shortened by the accentual stress. 
falling upon it.’’ An easy example occurs in 
the case of such a word as the .verb to daze. 
Here the a is certainly long, or, strictly 
speaking, is a diphthong. But if we add 
a tail to it, the derivative is dazzle, with a. 
short a. 

The point to which I would draw par- 
ticular attention is the extraordinary abund- 
ance of examples. We have quite a large- 
number of monosyllables containing a 
vowel, which are attended by related dis- 
syllables that contain a short one. As this is. 
a point which I have never seen sufficiently 
illustrated, I venture to present some: 
examples, the number of which can no doubt 
be increased. Surely the law ought to be 
better known than it is. It is in ignorance. 
of this law that some people argue for pro-- 
nouncing primer with the same 7 as in prime ; 
if they recognised that our 
phonetic laws, they would certainly say 
primmer. But most people know nothing of 
sound-laws, and jump at conclusions on 
insufficient grounds. 

Examples :—Bake, baxter ; ball (a dance), ballad ;- 
ball (a sphere), ballot ; bar, barrier ; bate, batter ; 
bile, bilious; blow, blossom ; bole, bulwark ; boom, 
bumpkin; brake (a fern), bracken ; breech, breeches ;- 
brief, brevity. 

Cane, cannon; car, carriage; case (a circum- 
stance), casual; cave, cavity; child, children ;- 
clear, claret; coal, collier ; coal, collie (t.¢., a coal-y 
dog) ; code, codicil ; cone, conic ; crane, cranberry ;~ 
credit ; croup, crupper. 

Dame, damsel; daze, dazzle; deign, dignity ;- 
dine, dinner; dool (sorrow), dolour; doze, dizzy; 
duke, duchess. 

Old, elder ; ere, early. 

Feast, festive; file (a thin line), filament; fine- 
(delicate), finish; flame, flambeau; float, flotsam 
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flower, flourish ; foal, filly; food, fodder ; fore, fore- 
head ; fur, furrier. 

Game, gammon; gloze, glossary; good, gospel ; 
goose, fcaling ; grade, gradual; grain, granite; 
green, Greenwich ; gold, guilder. 

Hale (to haul), halyard: hare, harrier; hear, 
hearken ; heave, heavy; heir, heritage ; hind (as in 
“‘hind-leg”), hinder ; hole, hollow; house, husband 
(huswife, hustings). 

Joke, jocular. 

Keel, kelson; know, knowledge (which rimes 
with “college ”). 

Lace, latchet; late, latter; life, living; lime 
(tree), linden; line, linear; lithe, lissom; lyre, 


ic. 
y Mall (a hammer), mallet; mead, meadow; mere, 
mermaid; mile, milfoil; mime, mimic; mode, 
model; muse (verb), muzzle. 

Niece, nephew; nose, nostril. 

Oil, olive ; out, utter (utmost). 

Pale, pallid ; pale, palisade ; pane, panel; paste, 
patty ; peace, pacify; pipe, pipkin; plate, platter ; 
please, pleasure; poke, pocket; post, 
prate, prattle; prime, primer ; pain, punish. 

Quake, quagmire. 

Rail (to scold), rally ; rate, ratify; read, riddle; 
ride, ready; rite, ritual; room, rummage; row, 
rowlock. 

Saint, samphire; sane, sanity; sate, satisfy ; 
sauce, sausage; school, scholar; scoop, scupper; 
scribe, scribble; seam, sempstress; seat, settle; 
shade, shadow ; sheep, shepherd ; shield, sheldrake ; 
shire, sheriff; shoot, shuttle ; sign, signal (signet) ; 
sire, sirrah; site, situate; soup, supper; sour, 
sorrel: south, Sussex; Spain, spaniel; spice, 
special; spine, spinet; spout, sputter; steer, 
starboard; state, statue; stone, staniel, sty, 
stirrup. 

Throat, throttle ; tone, tonic ; touse, tussle ; trope, 
tropic. 

Vale, valley; vain, vanity ; vase, vascular ; veal, 
vellum ; vine, vineyard. 

Wade, waddle; waist, waistcoat ; white, Whit- 
sunday (whitleather) ; wild, wilderness; wine, wim- 
berry ; wind (verb), windlass ; wife, woman. 

Zeal, zealous. 

There are probably many more ; but these 
may suffice to show how common it is to 
find shorter vowels in longer words. 

The same law prevails even when the 
primary word is of more than one syllable. 

Examples :—Audacious, audacity ; Bible, biblio- 
graphy; crisis, critical; fable, fabulous; female, 
feminine; grateful, gratitude; holy, hollyhock 
(holiday) ; Michael, Michaelmas; sacred, sacrifice, 


And even when both words are mono- 
syllabic, the longer form often has a short- 
ened vowel. 

Examples:— Broad, breadth; clean, cleanse ; 
cleave, cleft ; deep, depth ; flow, flood ; thief, theft ; 
weal, wealth ; writhe, wrist. And many others. 

It is easy to remember the general idea, 
viz., the longer the word, the shorter the 
vowel. Watter W. SKEaT. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


(See 10 8. viii. 


281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302, 423.) 


The Rev. John Batteridge Pearson (con- 
tinued). — The Rev. George Pearson, the 
eldest son, had issue by Catherine Humber- 
ston, his wife, seven sons and five daughters : 


1. George Falconer Pearson, of Downton, 
New Radnor, J.P. co. Radnor, late Colonel 
Madras Staff Corps. He was born in 1826, 
and married, in 1864, as his first wife, 
Caroline, daughter of the Hon. James 
Augustus Erskine, and niece of the twelfth 
Earl of Kellie. She died in 1865, and Col. 
Pearson married, in 1870, as his second wife, 
Emma, daughter of the Hon. J. Colvin, 
late Lieutenant-Governor N.W.P., India, by 
whom he has issue. To Col. Pearson has 
descended a portrait of Capt. Jervis Henry 
Porter, R.N., Dr. Johnson’s eldest stepson, 
which hangs in Castle Camps Rectory, 
whither it was moved on the death of old 
Mrs. Pearson in 1856. The portrait, which 
is full size, represents a middle-aged man in 
naval uniform. The late George Richmond, 
A.R.A., who saw it, expressed the opinion 
that it was by one of Hogarth’s pupils. 
Col. Pearson also owns the portraits of Mrs. 
Johnson—the Doctor's “ Tetty Lucy 
Porter, as a child, which, however, both 
hang at Nantlys, St. Asaph, the residence 
of his younger brother Philip (see 4). Of 
the former of these portraits Mrs. Piozzi 
wrote: “‘The picture I found of her at 
Litchfield was very pretty, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, said it was like.”’ 

2. Charles Pearson, born 1831, of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

3. John Batteridge Pearson, born 1832, 
Rector of Whitestone, Exeter, since 1883. 
He is M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and D.D.; a Fellow of Emmanuel; was 
Bell’s University Scholar in 1854; and has 
made some contributions to literature. 

4. Philip Pennant Pearson, born 5 August, 
1834. Thomas Pennant, the traveller, 
who, as I have already explained, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Falconer, 
R.N., and aunt of Mrs. John Batteridge 
Pearson, left by her a son David Pennant, 
who died in 1841, leaving his Bodfari and 
other Pennant estates, in the event of his 
granddaughter Louisa dying without issue, 
to Philip Pennant Pearson, the grandson 
of his first cousin. Louisa, who was the 
only child: of David Pennant the younger 
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(who predeceased his father in 1835, having 
married firstly, in 1822, Lady Caroline 
Spencer-Churchill, only daughter of George, 
firth Duke of Marlborough, who died in 
1824; and secondly, Lady Emma Brude- 
nell, daughter of Robert, sixth Earl of 
Cardigan, who died in 1847), became, in 
1846, the first wife of Rudolph William 
Basil, Viscount Feilding, afterwards eighth 
Earl of Denbigh, but died without issue 
in 1853, when the Pennant estates passed, 
under her grandfather’s will, to Philip 
Pennant Pearson, who assumed the surname 
of Pennant in 1860. Mr. Philip Pennant 
Pennant, M.A., J.P., D.L., who lives at 
Nantlys, Bodfari, near St. Asaph, was 
High Sheriff of Flintshire in 1862; he is 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and High 
Constable of Flint Castle. In 1862 he 
married Mary Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Bankes, of Soughton Hall, 
Flintshire, Canon of Gloucester, by whom 
he has issue. 

5. James Falconer Pearson, born 1836, 
died 1853. 

6. Thomas Hall Pearson, born 1841, died 

7. Edward Lynch Pearson, born 1845, 
Rector of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, 
since 1879. He is an M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and married Sarah 
Matilda St. Quintin. 

1. Catherine Hester Pearson, born 1827. 

2. Frances Elizabeth Pearson, born 1829. 

3. Anne Pearson, born 1839, died 1860. 

4. Adelaide Sophia Pearson, born 1843. 
In 1883 she became the second wife of John 
Scott Bankes (1826-94), J.P., D.L., of 
Soughton Hall, half-brother of her brother 
Philip’s wife. 

5. Henrietta ina Pearson, born 1847, 
died 1848. 


Mr. Pennant another interesting 
Johnsonian relic, of which he gives me the 
following description :— 


‘The book which contains two pares written by 
Dr. Johnson is entitled ‘Forms of Prayer proper to 
be used Before, At, and After the Receiving of the 
Holy Sacrament. Published by W. Ginger, near 
the King’s School, Westminster, 1768.’ ith it is 
bound up ‘The Service of the Holy Communion.’ 
In the beginning there is written, in, I think, Dr. 
Johnson’s. handwriting : ‘ This k given to Mrs. 
Lucy Porter by Dr. Johnson 1782.’ ere is also a 
note, in, I think, my grandmother’s writing, to the 
effect that these two prayers are contained in his 

Prayers and Meditations,’ published by the Rev. 
G. Strahan, 1785, p. 206.” 


The two prayers alluded to are, of course, 
in the Doctor’s own handwriting. 


The Rev. J. B. Pearson inherited from 
Lucy Porter what his obituary notice in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine describes as 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best portrait of Dr. John- 
son, at perhaps not above 45 years old, in an atti- 
tude of deep thought, hands lifted breast high, and 
the fingers alf-spread in a particular manner, and 


uncloathed neck. 
This 
duced, 


rtrait, which has been often repre- 
Mr. Pennant tells me, 

“now hangs in Stafford House. The story, as I 
have always heard it, runs thus. At my grand- 
father’s death, his widow was left with seven 
children from seventeen years old downwards. 
Lord Stafford, when hunting in her neighbourhood, 
would always call, and at length, after many 
refusals, persuaded her that, for the sake of the 
education of her children, she ought to sell this 
picture, which at length she did. ft is perk ge 
to know that, after the divorce of the portraits o 
Dr. and Mrs. Johnson, the two hung again side by 
side, for some months, at the National Portrait 
Exhibition in 1867, Miss Lucy Porter also being one 
of the party.” 

“Lord Stafford’? must have been the 
second Marquess of Stafford, created first 
Duke of Sutherland in 1833, the great- 

andfather of the present owner of Stafford 

ouse. 

The obituary notice also states that Mr. 
Pearson inherited from Lucy Porter a por- 
trait of ‘‘ Joseph Porter senior, by Hogarth, 
esteemed to be the best portrait produced 
by that excellent Artist,” quoting from 
Nichols's * Leicestershire.’ his portrait 
is not in the possession of any of Mr. 
Pearson’s descendants. Mr. Pennant has 
made inquiries, and feels quite satisfied 
that it must have been purchased from 
his grandmother by Lord Stafford when 
he acquired Reynolds’s portrait of Dr. 
Johnson. Mr. Pennant hopes to settle 
this point definitely Jater on. There is 
an engraving of the portrait in an _inter- 
leaved copy of Harwood’s ‘ Lichfield’ at 
the Bodleian Library. Mr. F. G. Shirreff, 
assistant librarian there, kindly tells me 
that it 
‘represents a rather stout man seated at a table 
folding a letter; he is wearing a wig, plain coat, 
and embroidered waistcoat. e inscription (en- 
graved) is ‘ Joseph Porter, Esq', of Mortlake, From 
a Drawing taken from the Original Picture in 1807. 
Published 1809.2. And above—‘ Hogarth pinx*. 
T. Cook sculp*.’” 

Since my last article was printed I have 
discovered rather striking proof of my con- 
tention that it was not William Falconer, 
M.D., of Bath, who called on Dr. Johnson 
in 1782. The Rev. Richard Warner, in his 
‘ Literary Recollections,’ 1830 (vol. ii. p. 70) 
recalls a discussion that took place at a 
dinner-party many years before, at William 
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Falconer’s house, regarding Johnson’s con- 
versational powers :— 

“*Dr. Falconer expressed no great esteem of them; 
and no envy at those who had had the opportunity 
aan, never occurred to himself) of listening to 

em. 

The words I have italicized settle this point 
conclusively. 


Dr. Johnson's Successors at Bolt Court.— 
In the early days of ‘N. & Q.’ one B. B. 
contributed a valuable note on Johnson’s 
residence in Bolt Court, in which he stated 
(18. v. 233) :— 

‘* After the Doctor’s death the Rev. — Stockdale, 
of the Church of England, occupied the house; 
next to him it was tenanted by a Rev. — Moir; (i 
believe) a Presbyterian; next, by one Copley, an 
old tailor,” 
whose family was the last to occupy it as a 
welling-house. 

In The Gentleman's Magazine for 1788, 
pt. 1. pp. 537-8, I stumbled across a review 
of ‘Gleanings, or Fugitive Pieces,’ by the 
Rev. John Moir, M.A., a native of Scotland, 
which thus concludes :— 

** Mr. M.’s whole dependance is on the lectureshi 
of St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, an 
his publications, for the support of a sickly wife 
and numerous increasing family, who are all with 
him in the house inhabited by the late Dr. S. John- 
son in Bolt Court, which Mr. M. took with the 
hope of letting it out in lodgings.” 

It does not appear from the review that 
Mr. Moir, as a literary man, was a worthy 
successor to the great Doctor. 

** The Rev. —— Stockdale, of the Church 
of a stated to have been Johnson’s 
immediate successor at Bolt Court, was, I 
presume, the Rev. Percival Stockdale (1736- 
1811), a miscellaneous writer of whom some 
account is given in the ‘D.N.B.’ He was 
intimate with Johnson, and in a volume of 
memoirs related some anecdotes of him; 
and we are told that he “lodged both in 
Johnson’s Court and in Bolt Court’? (Bos- 
well’s ‘Johnson,’ ed. Birkbeck Hill, vol. ii. 
p. 113, foot-note). 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(Z'o be continued.) 


Free Bow ts.—An interesting bowl, used 
forthe nee of fees by Samuel Martin 
throughout his career at the Bar (1830-50), 
has recently been presented to this Inn by 
his grandson, the Hon. Malcolm Martin 
Macnaghten. Samuel Martin was a son-in- 


law of Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and he himself 
became a Baron of the 


xchequer in Novem- 


ber, 1850. He gave this bowl to his brother- 
in-law Charles Edward Pollock, who also 
became a Baron of the Exchequer, being 
also at the time of his appointment a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple; and from him Mr. 
Macnaghten received it. 

As the use of these “ fee bowls’’ in the 
past by members of the Bar appears only 
to be within the recollection of some very 
senior members of the profession, the 
following extracts from a letter by Mr. 
George I’. Pollock will, I think, be of interest 
and worthy of preservation in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Mr. George Pollock was called to the Bar 
in 1848, and appointed a Master of the Court 
of Exchequer 1851, and Queen’s Remem- 
brancer 1886, from which post he retired 
in 1901 (after fifty years’ service as Master). 
Mr. Pollock writes :-— 

“‘T can give you some information. Bowls were 
formerly in general use. In times past cheques 
were not in such general use as now, and fees were 
commonly paid in cash with brief delivered, 
especially small ones. When Sir James Scarlett 
= Lord Abinger) became Lord Chief 

ron in 1834, my father, then at the Bar, succeeded 
him in his me wrbin bem at 1, King’s Bench Walk, and 
took over the furniture and other small articles, 
including the bowl in which his clerk had received 
fees, and which was used by my father’s clerk for 
the same purpose. I was already at the Bar when 
my father became Chief Baron in 1844, and I then 
became possessed of the bowl and used it. At the 
time when I became a Master the taxing fee was 
paid in cash when the bill of costs was taxed, and 
was so paid till the introduction of stamps years, 
afterwards, so I then used the bowl to receive fees 
for bills taxed by me.” 

Mr. George Pollock was born in 1821, 
and has not only a wonderful recollection 
of the Courts and legal procedure of bygone 
days, but is still, happily, able to recount 
to this generation the noble traditions of 
his great profession. He is one of the last— 
if not the last living—who heard Scarlett 
address a jury. 

J. E. Larron PickeRING. 

Inner Temple Library. 


Hornsey: HIGHGATE AND ARABELLA 
Srvuart.—I recently purchased two photo- 
graphs labelled ‘Hornsey in 1750’ and a 
stcard described as ‘ Arundel House, 
ighgate, where Arabella Stuart escaped 
from.’ The first two I will dis of 
briefly. Both were photographed from 
Cassell’s ‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. 
. 43 and 264 respectively: ‘Jenny’s 
Whim Bridge, 1750, and ‘Farm in the 
Regent’s Park.’ Comment is unnecessary. 
The postcard requires some notice. I 
apers 


have more than once in the local 
refuted the story about Arabella Stuart, 
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but apparently with no effect, for it is still 
repeated. Perhaps the following remarks 
in ‘N. & Q. may carry conviction. 

we ‘Hist. of Highgate,’ 1842, p. 75, 
“« Arundel House, traditionally said to have been 
on the Bank, at High imprison- 
ment of the Lady Arabella Siuartin 

W. S. Gibson, the writer of the prize 
essay on Highgate, 1842, p. 58 :— 

The site of Lord Arundel’s house has not been 
ad a house at High- 
Beans house that the Lady 

J. H. Lloyd, ‘ Hist. of Highgate,’ 1888, 
follows Prickett with additional matter ; 
on p. 231 he admits the house to have been 
be and on p. 233 makes 

y a stay at High i 
months, 

What are the facts ? 

John Norden, ‘Speculum _Britanniz,’ 
1593, says: “ Cornewalleys, Esq., hath a 
faire house at Highgate.” 

John Arundel of Lanherne addresses his 
letter from Highgate, dated 16 Oct., 1599, 
to Secretary Cecil (Cal. State Papers Dom. ). 

John Povey, Esq. (will proved 1599, 
P.C.C. 92 Kidd), citizen and embroiderer 
of London, and Fellow of Barnard’s Inn, 
bequeathed his house at Highgate in which 
he lived to his “ natural” daughter Kathe- 
rine Bond. This lady was the wife of 
William Bond, citizen and haberdasher of 
London, afterwards Sir William. 

Now it is morally certain these three 
houses were all different. It is proved 
beyond doubt (see authorities quoted in 
Lloyd’s ‘ History’) that the house at which 
Lady Arabella stayed was Sir William 
Bond’s. 

On 21 March, 1611, the Bishop of Durham 
writes to Salisbury: “Arrival of Lady 
Arabella at Barnet,” &c. The Bishop also 
writes to the Council: “ After six days’ 
stay at Highgate, Lady Arabella travelled 
thither, but was very ill on the journey,” 
&c. (Cal. State Papers Dom.). 

I could make a shrewd conjecture as to 
the approximate site of this house of Sir 
William Bond’s, but, as I am not guessing, 
will leave the facts to s for themselves. 

JOSEPH COLYER MARRIOTT. 

36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


LEAMINGTON- ON-SEA.—One has heard of 
the American in England who was afraid 
of walking over the edge of the island. He 
is presents now on the staff of The Globe, 
and has been taking a morning header in 
the Atlantic from some vantage ground in 


Warwickshire. We are told by The Globe, 
2 June, 1908 :— 

“ The nt Hotel at Leamington Spa, as a good 
centre for Shakespeare’s country, offers an excellent 
seaside resort. It has large garage and stables, and 
ample accommodation for motorists. The roads in 
the surrounding country are good.” —_ 

St. 


“Vores FoR Women.’ —No politics, 
please, Mr. Editor. But the following 
anticipatory lines, are so appropriate and 
so quotable that it is a pity not to repro- 
duce them :— 

For though we cannot boast of equal force, 
Yet at some weapons men have still the worse. 
Why should not then we women act alone ? 
Oh, would the higher powers be kind to us, 
And grant us to set up a female house! 
John Dryden’s Epilogue to ‘Secret Love,’ 
1672, ed. Robert Bell, iii. 207. 

The “house” was a playhouse, not a 

Parliament house. W. C. B. 


Gueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Kine’s Sitver: Lincotn 
Will some reader sieiy throw light on the 
following entries found in the accounts of 
the Bursars of Lincoln College under the 
years 1525 and 1528? In 1525, “ — 
to the kyng when our church dore of long 
Combe was sealed up for the kings silver, 
16d.”; and in the accounts of 1528, “ for 
oure 3 churches, the Kyng’s silver, 9s. 4d., 
viz. Long Combe, Halhalowys, and Sanct 
Michael.” It may be added that the church 
of Long Combe, which lay within the ancient 
demesne of Woodstock Manor, was previous 
to 1478 in the possession of Eynsham Abbey. 
In that year it was given to Lincoln College, 
together with the church of Twyford in 
Bucks, by Bishop Rotherham of Lincoln 
just before he became Archbishop of York. 
These two impropriated churches formed 
a portion of the increased endowments with 
which Rotherham refounded Lincoln College. 
St. Michael at the North Gate and All 
Saints’, both in Oxford itself, formed part 
of the original foundation by Richard 
Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1417. All 
four churches were served by resident 
chaplains appointed by the Rector of the 
College. S. SpenceR PEARCE, 

Vicar of Long Combe, Oxon. 
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Manor IDENTIFICATION IN DIVERS 
Counties.—The Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society are publishing the Feet of Fines for 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon. In 
the series of Fines in Divers Counties in the 
reign of Henry III. (to be published in the 
next issue) the following free tenements and 
manors are to be met with. I am anxious 
to identify these places and to give the 
modern equivalents for them as foot-notes. 
I should be glad also to receive hints as to 
where I could find information about the 
parties concerned in the Fines. The county, 
the place needing identification, the parties 
concerned, and the date of the Fine are 
given herewith. 

Dorset (Ywer).—Countess of Kent v. John de 
Burgo, 1247. 

Kent (Cleyndon).—Wm. de St. Amandov. Almeric 
de St. A., 1239. 

Gloucester (La Wyke de Cerney).—Ditto. 

of Kent v. John de 
urgo, 

Norfolk (Causton).—Ditto. 

Norfolk (Newton).—Ditto. 

Stafford 

Somerset (Camel).—Ditto. 

Somerset (Cherleton).—Ditto. 

Somerset (Hengstregge).—Ditto. 

Somerset (Tottebere).—Isabella de Percy v. Adam 
de Gay, 1243. 

Suffolk (Exinges).—William de St. A. v. Almeric 
de St. Amando, 1239. 
Suffolk (Westhal).—Countess of Kent 7. John de 


urgo, 1247. 

Suffolk (Sutherton).—Ditto. 

Suffolk (Terrington).—Ditto. 

Sussex (Babinton).—Wm. de Englefield v. Alan 
tham).—Wnm. de Englefield v. Gilbe 

ussex — Gi t 

Warwick (Cumpton).—Countess of Kent 7. John 
de Burgo, 1247. 
of Farleye v. Reginald 
(Northbrok).—Isabella Percy v. Adam de 
7ay, 
Oxford (Lachebrok).—Abbot of Grestong v. Peter 
Fitz Oger, 1250. 
Replies direct would oblige. 

J. Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 


“‘CHARMING-BELLS” FOR BiRD-CATCHING. 
—TI have recently obtained a set of what are 
here known as “ charming-bells.”” The set 
consists of three small bells affixed to a 
wooden frame, to which a handle is attached. 
The pastime of “charming” birds, for 
which these bells were used, differed essen- 
tially from “ bird-batting” or ‘‘ bat-fowling,” 
inasmuch as no nets were required. The 
operators, three or four in a compan 
(and several companies might be at wor 
in the same coppice at the same time), 


entered the wood or coppice where the birds. 
were roosting, bearing Linttend and keeping 
up an incessant ringing with the bells. The 
modus operandi somewhat recalls the strata- 
gem of Gideon, for the birds—chiefly 
thrushes, blackbirds, fieldfares, redwings 
(locally ‘‘ windles”’’), and starlings (smaller 
birds being disregarded)—terrified by the 
noise, and dazed by the lantern glare, 
suffered themselves to be taken by the 
hand, or, if roosting aloft, as was the case 
on still nights, to be knocked down with 
the poles which the lads carried. A dark 
night with no moon was, I am informed, 
essential to success. 

This method of taking birds was very 
common in this neighbourhood until some 
fifty or sixty years ago, when, owing to the 
increase of game preservation, it seems to 
have died out, and only elderly folk know 
anything about it. The sets of bells have 
been broken up, and the bells in many cases 
adapted to other uses. I imagine that sets 
are now very rarely to be met with. 

I should much like to know whether 
‘charming’ birds was practised in other 
parts of England, and whether the sport is 
mentioned in old writers. W. F. Rose. 

Hutton Rectory, Weston-super-Mare. 


Op Tunes.—Is there any known meaning 
to the name of ‘‘ Money Musk” or “ Moni- 
musk” ? What is its provenance ? 

In Miles’s song in ‘Fryar Bacon’ the 
fiddlers are made to poy ‘The Winning of 
Bullen’ and ‘ Upsy Frees.’ I suppose the 
former refers to the taking of Boulogne 
under Henry VIII. The latter sounds 
tantalizingly Dutch: of what phrase, if 
any, is it a corruption ? 

Forrest MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


SreeRING-WHEEL.—About what date did 
the steering-wheel supplant the long tiller 
aboard ship ? When the change was made, 
was the barrel (?) horizontal, as to-day, or 
vertical, like a capstan? All the works 
I have consulted (and they are 7) care- 
fully avoid these particulars. C. E. D. 

Dublin, New Hampshire. 

E. THAYER.—I am trying to trace an 
ancestor named Ephraim Thayer, born 
July, 1727, in Norton, Mass., who went to 
England, entered the British Navy, and 
rose to some degree of distinction. Accord- 
ing to a Thayer family memorial, ‘‘ He was 
promoted from grade to grade, until he was 
appointed Admiral of his Majesty’s fleets. 

e is said to have lived to an advanced age, 
possibly until 1814. 


alll 
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Is there in British records, naval or other, 
any account of sucha man? I am sceptical 
regarding his rank, but, whatever his 
position, I desire to ascertain when and 
where he died, and, incidentally, any other 
facts relating to his personal history. 

J. H. Reep. 

7, Hervey Street, Brockton, Mass. 


‘Sweet Nan or Hampton GREEN.’— 
I have a nice hand-coloured print bearing 
this title. “‘Nan” is seated on a bank 
under the shade of a tree, her ‘“‘ swain”’ 
seated on her left, piping upon a flute after 
the manner so often shown in old prints. 
The dresses of both Nan and her swain 
show resplendent colours. The print is 
shorn of margin except at the foot. It is 
dated 15 July, 1803, and was issued by Valen- 
tine Bernada and Cermenati, London, and 
at North Row, Boston. Is anything known 
about ‘Sweet Nan of Hampton Green’ ? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


‘THE NaTIONAL JOURNAL,’ 1746.—George 
Gordon of the Middle Temple was arrested 
on a charge of admitting a treasonable 
article into his paper, The National Journal, 


or The Country Gazette (No. 35), which was 
printed by John Purser at Red Lion 


Court, Fleet Street (S.P. George II. Dom., 
Bundle 84). Was he the George Gordon 
who wrote ‘The Annals of Europe’ in six 
volumes (1739-43)? What is further 
known of the aforesaid prosecution ? 


J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


TITLES CONFERRED RY CROMWELL.—Can 
any one tell us where we can see a list of the 
titles given by the Protector? That he 
made several baronets and knights we are 
aware; and we have heard it stated that 
he also created some one—a Howard, we 
think—a peer, quite independently of those 
whom he summoned to his new House of 
Lords. We are anxious to know whether 
this was so, and, in case the statement be 
correct, where the form of the writ used on 
the occasion may be seen. N. M. & A. 


HartLey any of your 
readers tell me of any periodical or periodicals 
in addition to Blackwood’s Magazine, The 
London Magazine, The Winter's Wreath, 
and The Janus, in which contributions from 
the pen of Hartley, either in prose or verse 
(essays, letters, sonnets, stanzas, &c.), are 
to be found? If not, can any one suggest 
periodicals of a like nature, or small and 
ephemeral publications, to which Hartley 


Coleridge would be likely to contribute ? 
Hartley’s chief period of contribution to 
periodicals seems to have ranged from 1820 
to 1832, but he may have contributed 
essays and verses. to various magazines any 
time up to his death in 1849. There is a 
posthumous edition of his works, but the 
names of the periodicals in which the essays 
or verses first appeared are not stated. 


“DANDY AFFaAIR,* 1816: “ Rats’ CLuB 
DrinneER.”’—Can any one give explanations 
of the following quotations from a letter of 
May, 1816 ? 

1. ‘“‘ The Dandy affair is a very, very bad one, get 
out of it how they will. I hate the pe tal of Abvenion 
being tarnished, because he is wanted. As to 
Brummell, tempus abire est.” 

2. “ Who wrote the account of the Rats’ Club 


dinner? It is inimitable.” 
J. F. B. 


Imuay’s ‘ Emicrants.’—Can any 
one tell me where I can get or see a complete 
edition of ‘ The Emigrants,’ a novel in 3 vols. 
by Gilbert Imlay (Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
first husband), published in 1793 by A. 
Hamilton, Holborn? The copy in the 
British Museum has only the first —— 

. 


STEELE anD Appison.—Says Thackeray 
in his ‘ English Humourists’ :— 

‘Could not some painter give an interview be- 

tween the gallant Captain of Lucar’s, with his hat 
cocked, and his lace, and his face, too, a trifle 
tarnished with drink, and that poet, that philo- 
sopher, pale, proud, and poor, his friend and 
monitor of schooldays, of all days?” 
Has any painter ever ventured to stake his 
reputation on such an “ interview” ? There 
is a woodcut in Thackeray’s volume beneath 
the words :— 

“Cannot one fancy Joseph Addison’s calm smile 
and cold grey eyes following Dick for an instan 
as he struts p a the Mall to dine with the gua 
at St. James’s, before he turns, with his sober pace 
and threadbare suit, to walk back to his lodgings 
up the two pair of stairs?” 

But it is only a woodcut, 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Union Licut Dracoons, 1780.—I have 
been asked to ascertain the history of a 
large damask tablecloth, in the centre of 
which is a soldier on horseback. Above 
appear the words “ Union Light Pas 
and below, ‘‘ Formed September 12th, 1780.” 
Who were these dragoons ? Was the table- 
cloth for ordinary mess use, or for a special 


occasion ? R. 8. B. 
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Capt. Gitt, R.N.—I shall be 
glad to learn the parentage and services 
of Capt. Gill, R.N., who was of Sandgate 
from 1829 until about 1838. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


“TANNER =SIXPENCE. — According to 
Mr. Wheatley (‘ London Past and Present’), 
J. Sigismund Tanner, Chief Engineer to the 
Mint, died in Edwards Street, Portman 
Square, in 1773. 

as it from this official that the sixpence 
acquired its slang name of a “ tanner” ? 
JoHN HEBB. 

BENEDIcT ARNOLD.—His son was in the 
6th Light Horse in India. What became 
of him ? A. C. H. 


Replies. 


‘KITTY FISHER’S JIG’: 
DOODLE.’ 


(10 S. ix. 50, 98, 197, 236, 337, 471.) 


PROBABLY few words in the have 
excited greater interest than ‘ Yankee,” 
since for one hundred and forty-three years 
oe have been writing about it; yet we 

ow as little about its origin now as did 
the Scotchman who first commented upon 
it in 1765. Hence new facts about either 
Yankee or Yankee Doodle are always 
welcome ; but they must be facts, and not 
guesses or erroneous statements. Dr. Grat- 
TAN FLOOD’s communication at the last 
reference invites the following remarks. 

1. “ The air itself,’ says Dr. Fioop, “ is 
genuinely Irish, and was known in Ireland 
in 1750 as ‘All the Way to Galway.’ 
(a) What proof has Dr. Fioop that the air 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle’ and the air of ‘ All the 
Way to Galway’ are identical? (b) If they 
are identical, what proof has Dr. FLoop that 
‘All the Way to Galway’ is “ genuinely 
Trish,’ or that it was known in Ireland in 
1750 ? 

2. “It,” continues Dr. Fioop, referring 
to the air of ‘ All the Way to Galway,’ 
$s genta drifted over to England about 
1755, in which year Dr. Shuckburgh adapted 
the words of ‘ Yankee Doodle’ to it.’ Dr. 
Richard Shuckburgh, who died at Schenec- 
tady (New York) on 16 Aug., 1773, was not 
in England in 1755, but in America, where 
for several years he was a surgeon in the 
British Army—first in the Four Independent 
Companies at New York, later in the 17th 


‘ YANKEE 


Regiment of Foot. The story about Dr. 
Shuckburgh having written the words of 
‘Yankee Doodle’ did not originate until 
or after 1815, was not printed until about 
1820 (the exact date has never been dis- 
covered), and, while perhaps true, is with- 
out one iota of proof in its support. 

3. “It caught on at once in America,” 
writes Dr. FLoop, “ and was introduced into 
a@ comic opera, ‘The Disappointment,’ by 
Andrew Barton at Philadelphia, in April, 
1767, and published by Samuel Taylor.” 
A period of twelve years is not the present 
writer’s idea of ‘‘ at once.” But, as stated 
above, there is no proof that ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’ was known in this country in 1755, 
for the 1767 comic opera contains the 
earliest known allusion to ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
under that name. This play was probably 
not written by Andrew Barton, and was 
certainly not published by Samuel Taylor. 
The title is in part as follows :— 

“The 368g pate a : Or, The Force of Credu- 

lity. A New American Comic-Opera, Of Two Acts. 
By Andrew Barton, Esq New York: Printed in 
the Year, M,DCC,LXVII.” 
The opera was advertised in The Pennsyl- 
vania Chronicle of 13 April, 1767 (i. 47), 
to be performed ‘“‘ At the New Theatre in 
Southwark,” Philadelphia, on 20 April ; 
but in The Pennsylvania Gazette of 16 April 
(p. 3) it was announced as withdrawn 
because, ‘‘as it contains personal Reflec- 
tions,” it “is unfit for the Stage.” A copy 
of the opera owned by the Library Company 
of Philadelphia has written in ink on the 
title-page the words, “‘by Col. Thomas 
Forrest of Germantown. Who “8.” 
was, I do not know; but John F. Watson, 
the historian of Philadelphia, stated in 
1830 (‘ Annals of Philadelphia,’ p. 232) that 
‘‘Mr. Forrest wrote a very humorous play 
(which I have seen printed).” There can 
be no doubt that Watson alluded to ‘The 
Disappointment.’ The opera was adver- 
tised in The Pennsylvania Chronicle of 
13 April, 1767 (i. 48), as ‘‘ Just Published, 
and to be sold at Samuel Taylor’s, Book- 
Binder, at the Corner of Market and Water 
Streets, price One Shilling and Sixpence.” 
Hence Samuel Taylor was merely the 
Philadelphia bookseller, not the New York 
publisher. 

4. The references,’’ remarks Dr. FLoop, 
“to ‘ Kitty Fisher’ and to ‘ Macaroni’ fix 
the date of the song as between 1755 and 
1760.” Dr. FxLoop has here confused two 
totally distinct things—the ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
song and the nursery rime beginning “‘ Lucy 
Locket lost her pocket, Kitty Fisher found 
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it.’ No version of ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
known in this country contains a reference 
to Kitty Fisher. As for the nursery rime, 
the earliest allusion to it known to the 
resent writer is under date of 1832. 
Whether the Kitty Fisher of the nursery 
rime has my toe, to do with “the cele- 
brated Miss Kitty Fisher,’’ as she was called, 
who married John Norris, jun., is uncertain. 
While at the present time a version of 
“Yankee Doodle’ sung in this country 
contains the word ‘“ macaroni,’ yet this 
version is modern, and was unknown previous 
to 1800. Hence “the references to ‘ Kitty 
Fisher’ and to ‘Macaroni’” do not. fix 
“the date of the song as between 1755 and 
1760,” because no version of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’ contains a reference to Kitty Fisher, 
and no version of ‘ Yankee Doodle’ before 
1800 contains a reference to ‘‘ macaroni.” 
Much nonsense has been written about “‘ the 
original ‘ Yankee Doodle’ song.” If there 
ever was such a@ song, it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the words are 
absolutely and utterly lost. The present 
writer has searched every conceivable source 
of information, including many erican 
and London newspapers from 1754 to 1780, 
and has found no words until about 1790. 

5. Speaking of ‘ Fisher’s Jig,’ Dr. FLoop 
says that ‘‘ the jig, even under its adapted 
title of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ was known in 
1756.” When and where was it known 
under that name, or under any other name, 
in 1756? The earliest known allusion to 
“Yankee Doodle’ under that name is in 
the 1767 comic opera mentioned above. 
Nor has any one yet produced proof that 
the air was known under any name previous 
to 1767: ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


QUEEN CaROLINE (10 S. ix. 449, 495).— 
Mr. Moreton might have looked up the 
authorities before attempting to reawaken 
ridicule of a great and good man. If he 


had read either Adolphus’s ‘Trial of Her | M 


Majesty Caroline, Queen Consort of Great 
Britain,’ or Huish’s ‘Trial at large of Her 
Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, Queen 
of Great Britain, in the House of Lords, 
verbatim from the authenticated 
ournals of the House of Peers,’ he would 


have seen that Denman’s peroration was 
in these words :— 


“‘who, not ina case like this, where innocence is 


u and vice 
revealed, said, ‘ If no accuser can come forward to 
condemn thee, neither do I condemn thee ; go, and 
sin no more’”— 


manifest, but where guilt was detected 


surely a vastly different sentence from that 
— on the authority of Sir William 

raser’s volume. 

That Denman himself regretted his refer- 
ence to the woman taken in adultery is 
clear from an extract from his own personal 
narrative given in Arnould’s ‘ Memoir.’ 
Therein he says :— 

“T hope that [my speech] was of some use to the 
Queen, though the unfortunate turn that was, not 
quite unjust: Y given to the parable of the woman 
taken in adultery has giveh me some of the bitterest 
moments of my life. Not that the subject was 
unfit to be touched, for it could not fail to have 
some effect on persons possessing religious feelings ; 
but it ought not to have formed the concluding 
sentence, and might have been more qeneeeily 
int , and more dextrously softened off. It 
came into my head after ten hours’ speaking, at 
four, when the house had uniformly adjourned 
with the utmost punctuality, and at a moment 
when the feelings of that assembly were wrought 
up to the very highest pitch. These circumstances 
account in some degree for an indiscretion which 
nothing can fully justify.” 

Let me quote one other passage from 
Sir Joseph Arnould’s ‘Memoir of Lord 
Denman’ (vol. i. p. 155) :— 

“In reply to the suggestion that though all par- 
ticular mention of the Queen’s name was omit 
from the Liturgy, she might zs be considered as 
being comprised in the general prayer for the royal 
family, he said, in a tone of the deepest and most 
solemn pathos, that ‘if Her Majesty was included 
in any general prayer, it was the prayer for all that 
are desolate and oppressed.’ ” 

ArtuurR DenmAN, F.S.A. 


CoRNISH AND OTHER APPARITIONS (10 S. 
ix. 325, 392: x. 35).—Samuel Drew, re- 
ferred to in the first note, edited the ‘ His- 
tory of Cornwall’ by Fortescue Hitchins. 
In the second volume of that, in more senses 
than one, ar airs work, on pp. 549 et seq., 
is the following story. I have conde 
it by the omission of unnecessary words. 

“A ae made its appearance in this parish 
South Petherwin]. It was said to have been seen 

y a son of Mr. Bligh, by his father and mother, 
and by the Rev. John Ruddle. The relation_given 
by Mr. Ruddle is in substance as follows: Young 
r. Bligh, a lad of no common attainments, be- 
came, on a sudden, pensive and melancholy. He 
was induced, after some time, to inform his brother 
that in a field he was invariably met by an appa- 
rition of a woman whom he knew while living, and 
who had been dead about eight years. Ridicule, 
threats, and persuasions were used in vain to in- 
duce him to dismiss these absurd ideas. Mr. Ruddle 
was sent for, to whom the lad communicated the 
time, manner, and frequency of this appearance. 
The apparition, he said, appeared in female attire, 
met him two or three times, glided hastily by him, 
but never spoke. At length the appearance be- 
came more frequent, but always in the same field. 
He often spoke to it, but could never get any reply. 
He forsook the field and went to school and re- 
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turned through a lane, in which place it always 
met him. Unable to disbelieve his senses, he pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Ruddle to accompany him to the 
place. ‘Iarose,’ says this clergyman, ‘the next 
morning, and went with him. e went into the 
field, and had not gone a third part before the 
spectrum, in the shape of a woman, passed by. I 
was a little surprised, and though I had taken up 
a firm resolution to speak to it, I had not the 


power. 

“On the 27th July, 1665, I went to the haunted 
field by myself, and then the tre appeared to 
me. It appeared to move swifter than ears. I 
had not time to speak to it. The parents, the 
son, and myself being in the chamber where I 
lay, I proposed our going altogether to the place 
the next morning. e had not gone more than 
half the field before the ghost made its appearance, 
and moved with such at that by the time we 

gone six or seven steps it had passed by. I ran 
after it, with the young man. We saw it pass over 
the stile. I stepped upon the hedge at one place, 
and the young man at another, but we could discern 
nothing; whereas the swiftest horse in England 
could not have conveyed himself out of sight in 
that short time. A spaniel dog, which had followed 
the company unregarded, barked and ran away, as 
the spectrum passed by. The motion of the spectrum 
was not gradation or by steps, but by a kind of 
gliding, as children upon ice, which punctually [sic] 
answers the description the ancients give of these 
Lemures. This evidence clearly convinced, but 
withal strangely affrighted, the old gentleman and 
his wife. ey well knew this woman, Dorothy 
Durant, and now plainly saw her features in this 
apparition. The next morning I went by myself 
and walked for about an hour, in meditation and 
rayer, in the field adjoining. Soon after five, 
step into the haunted field, and had not 
gone above thirty or forty a before the ghost 
appeared. Ispoke to it in short sentences, with a 
loud voice. It approached me but slowly, and when 
I came near, it moved not. I spoke again, and it 
answered in a voice neither audible nor very 
intelligible. I was not terrified, and therefore 
persisted until it spoke —— and gave me satisfac- 
tion; but the work could not be finished at this 
time. Whereupon the same soning it met me 
again near the same place, and after a few words on 
each side it quietly vanished, and neither doth 
appear now, nor ever will more to any man’s 
disturbance. The discourse in the morning lasted 
about a quarter of an hour. These things are true. 
and until I can be persuaded that_my senses ali 
deceive me, and by that persuasion deprive myself 
of the strongest inducement to believe the Christian 
religion, I must and will assert that the things 
contained in this paper are true. I know full we 
with what difficulty relations of so uncommon a 
nature obtain belief. Through the ignorance of 
men in our age in this peculiar and mysterious 
part of philosophy and religion, namely, the com- 
munication between spirits and men, not one 
scholar in ten thousand knows anything about 
it. This ignorance breeds fear and abhorrence 
of that which might be of incomparable benefit to 
mankind. 
‘On this strange relation, the editor [of the said 
history says he] forbears to make any comment.” 


W. 


Snoperass As A SURNAME (10 S. ix. 427; 
x. 10).—Is the following tale known ? There 
was a Collector of the name of Snodgrass 
in the interior of Madras Presidency, under 
the Company. He was rumo to be 
living like a prince, and never to produce any 
accounts. Special Commissioner was 
sent to inquire. It was found that all the 
accounts were kept at an old temple on an 
island in a lake. The Commissioner rowed 
out to the temple with his host the Collector, 
and all the books were put into a barge, 
which straightway sank in deep water. 

bi sad report, and dismissal without 
a pension, were the result. Mr. Snod, 
came home, sat down outside the India 
Office, and swept the crossing. A crowd 
assembled, and there was trouble. To 
get rid of him, he was given a pension. He 
instantly drove down in his four-in-hand, 
left a card with his compliments for the 
Directors, bowed, and drove away. After all 
this he sat on a hospital or fund committee 
with Dickens. 8. I. 


In the July Catalogue (2754) of Mr. 
Henry Gray (Goldsmiths’ Estate, East 
Acton, W.), is the following :— 

“‘Snodgrass (Major J. J.), Narrative of the 
Burmese War, detailing the Operations of Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Arch. Campbell’s Army, from its Landing at 
Rangoon in May, 1824, to 1826. Map and illustra- 
tions, 8vo, bds., uncut, 1827, 8s.” 

Harry Hems. 


Thomas Snodgrass, Chesterfield Street, 
was one of the members of the East India 
Company, qualified with two votes at the 
election 11 April, 1821. I have an earlier 
list of the members (1805), but no one 
of that name appears in it. R. Me. 


Car or Liserty (10 S. ix. 507).—See 
several of the best-known presentments of 
Wilkes. ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty,” long before 
“the French Revolution,’ made both the 
British factions habitual users of the Cap 
of Liberty, with which, indeed, the Tories 
sometimes adorned the Devil. D. 


Sr. Joun Baprtist’s EvE: MIDSUMMER : 
Corpus Curist1 (10 S. ix. 481).—Much in- 
formation on this subject may be found 
in ‘ Popular Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, vol. i. ‘ The Calendar,’ 
pp. 169-87. The fine ballads ‘The Eve 
oP St. John,’ by Sir Walter Scott, and 
‘Song for the Morning of St. John the 
Baptist’s Day,’ in Lockhart’s ‘Spanish 
Ballads,’ should not be forgotten. 
JOHN Pick¥rorD, M.A. 


Bowdon. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Hippocrates LEGEND (10 S. ix. 408; 
x. 35).—Is there any connexion between 
the legend referred to in the poem of Paul 
de Bellviure and that of ‘The Daughter of 
Hippocrates,’ told by Leigh Hunt in his 
essay bearing that title ? Cc. C. B. 

Canninc Portraits (10 S. ix. 448).— 
There is a Hoppner portrait of Canning at 
Eton. Lawrence’s fine whole-length belongs 
to Sir Robert Peel, and is on view at Graves’s 
Galleries until the 25th inst. See also the 
new ‘Catalogue of Engraved British Por- 
traits’ in the British Museum. 

W. Rosests. 


“ SABARITICKE ”’ (10 S. ix. 488; x. 33).— 
A multitude of correspondents have sent 
to me the obvious, but, I think, untenable 
suggestion that the word is a misspelling 
or a misprint for ‘“‘ Sybaritic.”” It does not 
seem to me that ‘‘Sybaritic sea’? would 
have any point. The only conjecture 
that has occurred to me is that the reference 
may be to “the gulf of Sabara” (xdéA7os 
YaBapaxds), the coasts of which, according 
to Ptolemy, ‘ Geog.,’ vii. 2, §4, were in- 
habited by cannibals. But if this be the 
right explanation, it is hardly likely that 
Hutton can be referring directly to Ptolemy’s 
text, and it would be of interest to ascertain 
what was his immediate source. 

Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Portrotio Society (10 S. ix. 510).— 
a member, from its commencement, 
of the ‘“‘long-defunct Portfolio Society,” 
about which Mr. BrestaR is inquiring, 
let me assure him that as long as I was 
connected with it—which was till late in 
1861—it had nothing to do with “ the 
reform of certain legal abuses,” but was 
composed mostly of young people devoted 
to literature and art. Besides Jean Ingelow, 
there were certainly two other poetess- 
members, Isa Craig and Adelaide Anne 
Procter, who, like Chibiabos, was the 
sweetest singer of all. Among Miss Procter’s 
Legends and Lyrics’ are several short 
pieces which were read at the Portfolio 
meetings—‘ Too Late,’ ‘ Returned—‘“ Mis- 
sing,” ” ‘My Will,’ ‘ Rest,’ ‘The Tyrant 
and the Captive,’ ‘ Expectation,’ and ‘A 
Contrast ’ being of the number. 

The Society had its birth in Blandford 
Square at the house of Mr. Benjamin Smith, 
sometime M.P. for Norwich. He had three 
daughters liberally endowed with good looks 
and intellectual gifts, the eldest being Bar- 
bara, afterwards Madame Bodichon, a clever 


amateur artist, one of the founders of 
Girton College, and the inspirer of the 
Married Women’s Property~ Act. The 
youngest sister, my contemporary and 
intimate friend, Annie Leigh Smith, was the 
originator of the Portfolio Society and 
the chooser of its name. A subject—some 
well-known saying, a phrase, or even a 
single word, to illustrated by poem, 
very brief essay, or oil or water-colour 
sketch—would be proposed, the result 
being shown at our next “‘ merry meeting.” 
As a rule, the poems were read, and always 
admirably, by one of the other sex, often 
George Mac Donald, whose forte was elocu- 
tion; and a Portfolio held the sketches, 
which, after the reading, were turned over 
and criticized, our votes deciding which 
picture merited the prize. Then followed 
the distribution of the sketches ; and I still 
possess and value a clever humorous drawin 
of the canny the 
iant supping together, done by the son 
ef the of the ‘ Thesaurus.’ 
C, SMYTH. 
Sonning, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


Fig Trees: Marurtne Meat (10 S$. ix. 
389).—As to Carica papaya, “the juice of 
the fruit or the macerated leaves, if rubbed 
on animal flesh, make it very tender. It is 
best to roll the meat and leaves together 
for a few hours” (‘New Cy. Amer. Flori- 
culture, ii. 246). This property was 
known before America was discovered, 
and so Hughes, in ‘ Hy. Barbadoes,’ 1750, 
says: ‘If this unripe fruit when unpeeled 
is boiled with the toughest old salt meat, it 
will soon make it soft and tender.” Heat 
is not necessary, for the digestive activity is 
quite as potent cold as hot. So W.1. 
natives have always hung fowls and joints 
in the growing trees (but for this state- 
ment no authority can now be produced, 
my notes on papaw, pineapple, and similar 
vegetable ferments being now inaccessible). 
“The milky juice of the papaw can be 
imagined as quite akin to the gastric or 
pancreatic juice of the animal organism” 
(‘United States Dispensatory,’ 1907, p. 1603, 
where details are given which would be 
almost incredible were they not in this 
handbook of the apothecaries). There is a 
variety quercifolia, which is hardy, and 
whose ‘“‘ large halberd-shaped leaves contain 
a larger percentage of papaine, now 
in medicine in preference to pepsin” (‘ New 

. Am. Floriculture,’ ii. 246), which may 
be what is referred to in the article cited 
in the query. 
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The papaw being Carica papaya, while 
Ficus carica is the common fig, I had sup- 
posed that similarity of name had caused 
confusion ; but it now appears that Bouchut 
in 1880 found the milky juice of the fig tree 
to contain a digestive ferment similar to 
that of the papaw, and that Landerer 
(American Journal of Pharmacy, xxxiii. 215) 
found that the unripe fig contains an irritant 
juice which inflames the skin, and may even 
disorganize it. Examination of Poole’s 
“Index of Periodicals’ (especially under 
noe ah Digests, and Ferments) will pro- 
bably give any further references required. 

RocKINGHAM. 


Boston, U.S. 


** ABRACADABRA ”’ (10 S. ix. 467; x. 35). 
The first two syllables remind one of, and 
may be akin to, the somewhat obscure word 
abra, occurring six times in Wright-Wiilcker’s 
Vocabularies,’ from £lfric’s glossary to 
the fifteenth century, as the Latin equivalent 
of ‘‘ bower-maid.” For the Greek see 
Liddell and Scott ; for the Latin, Du Cange. 
The word has been lately brought before 
students by the editress of ‘Emare’ 
(E.E.T.S., xcix.) in a learned note on the 
name, “Abro,” of a handmaid in 1. 57, 
almost certainly identical with the word of 
the glossaries. The note mentions that 
Sophocles in his lexicon gives a Chaldean 
equivalent to “Apa, which is of interest 
as regards the notice at the first reference, 

H. P. L. 


PROMETHEAN” (10 S. x. 10).—In the 
course of nearly fifty years’ experience in 
the drug and allied trades I have never 
heard of, much less seen, a fire-lighter 
answering to the description quoted by 
Dr. Murray. Indeed, an apparatus of 
the kind would be extremely dangerous : 
sulphuric acid is hardly a thing to be played 
with or carried about familiarly. Perhaps 
the dictionary-maker had the German pipe- 
lighter in mind; this, however, is known 
not as a “ promethean,” but simply as what 
I have called it. It may be bought at 
Gamage’s for eightpence halfpenny, and 
though it is not apparently in very common 
use, it is exceedingly convenient for smokers. 
The fire is generated by means of platinum 
and methylic alcohol. 

_A “promethean,” however, is a very 
different thing. It consists of a stoppered 
bottle with a piece of asbestos attached 
to the stopper. The bottle contains spirit 
of wine, and the asbestos, when saturated 
with this, may be used for lighting a pipe 
or candle from another flame. It is in 


fact a substitute for a spill, nothing more, 
with the advantage that the asbestos, 


being non-inflammable, will last for ever. 
Prometheus, it should be remembered, 
was not a fire-maker, but only a woe oe 


The late Sir Frederick Pollock tells us 
in his ‘ Personal Remembrances’ (vol. i. 
p- 111) that when he was a barrister on 
circuit in 1838 he carried about with him 
cigar-lighters, which he proceeds to describe 
—a small globule of glass containing a strong 
acid was enclosed in a twisted paper match, 
charged with chlorate of potass, and they 
were ignited by crushing the end of the 
match. They served their purpose well 
enough, but were expensive, and were soon 
superseded by the friction matches now in 
universal use. T. W. B. 


Tue Nose Cetesttau (10 S. ix. 406).— 
Some years ago I was told that it was well 
known that the Chinese find the smell of a 
white man as offensive as the white man 
finds that of the negro, or even worse. 

What do the negro himself and the red 
man think of the pale-face in this respect ? 
As “the family Hominide contains but one 
genus, Homo, and probably but one species, 
H. sapiens,” it is curious that scents which 
are so distinctive and so repellent should 
exist. 

It is said that any horse which is not 
accustomed to asses is disturbed when it 
first scents one of them; but these animals 
do not readily mate together, as the different 
races of men are in the habit of doing. With 
them the objectionable odour may be @ 
warning which teaches them that the 
creature producing it is of alien breed, & 
stranger who ought to remain a sia ig 


. Epwarps or Hatirax (10 8. ix. 510).— 
A paragraph on James Edwards of Halifax 
and his bindings will be found in ‘ Biblio- 
aphica,’ vol. ii. p. 405, published by 
essrs. Kegan Paul & Co. in 1896. 
.  , \H. J. B. Crements. 


H. C. Wise (10 S. ix. 510).—According 
to ‘‘Members of Parliament, Part II., 
ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 

rinted 1 March, 1878’ (Parliamentary 

aper 69-i), Henry Christopher Wise, Esq., 
was on 24 July, 1865, elected for Warwick 
County (Southern Division), his colleague 
being Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bt. He was 
re-elected on*21 Nov., 1868, for the same 
constituency, his colleague being John 
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Hardy, Esq. (Pp. 470, 486). This is the 
only H. C. Wise whose name appears in the 
indexes, which are Parliamentary Paper 
180-iii of 1879. This includes the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain, 1705-96, and those 
of the United Kingdom, 1801-85, and Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

There are Ayshford Wise, Totnes Borough, 
9 Oct., 1812, (p. 259) ; John Ayshford Wise, 
of Clayton Hall, co. Stafford, elected for 
Stafford Borough 8 July, 1852, and 28 March, 
1857, and (presumably the same) 30 April, 
1859 (pp. 421, 437, 453). These pages refer 
to Parliamentary Paper 69-i. 

Thomas Wyse, jun., of the Manor of 
St. John’s, county of the City of Waterford, 
was elected for Tipperary County 21 Aug., 
1830, and again 12 May, 1831 (then described 
as “of the Manor of St. John, in the city 
of Waterford”); also Thomas Wyse, jun. 
{no address given), was elected for Waterford 
City 17 Jan., 1835; also Thomas Wyse 
(not called junior), of the Manor of St. John’s, 
was elected for Waterford City 7 Aug., 1837 ; 
re-elected 6 Sept., 1839, after appointment 
as one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury ; Thomas Wyse (no address given) 
was elected for Waterford City 12 July, 
1841 (pp. 327, 339, 363, 378, 396). 

Maurice Wise (not Wyse) of Waterford 
was elected to the Parliament of Ireland for 
Waterford City January, 1559 (p. 634). 

No Wise or Wyse other than those which 
T have given appears in these Indexes, 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Henry Christopher Wise was M.P. for 
South Warwickshire 1865-74, and certainly 
not “‘ about 1826.” He was of Woodcote, 
co. Warwick, and died 15 Jan., 1883. His 
mother was a daughter of Sir Stanier Porten, 
and his second wife was a daughter of Sir 
Edward Cromwell Disbrowe. 

Ayshford Wise was M.P. for Totnes 1812- 
1818, and died 12 June, 1847, and his son 
John Ayshford Wise, of Clayton Hall, co. 
Stafford, was M.P. for Stafford 1852-60, 
and died 9 Sept., 1870. 

ALFRED B. BrEaven, M.A. 

Leamington. 


[F. pr H. L. also thanked for reply.] 


_ AuTHoRs or Quotations WANTED (10 S. 
ix. 328, 393, 455; x. 16).—If Sr. Swrrnin’s 
memory is not playing him false at the 
penultimate reference, the question as to 
the authorship of ‘I’m ninety-five” be- 
¢<omes more complicated. I remember it 
very well in the sixties, sung by Harry 
Clifton, whose name appears in the British 
Museum Catalogue to several popular 


““motto”’ songs of that iod, such as 
‘ Paddle your own Canoe,’ but not the one 
in question. The tune was a favourite 
march past till 1878, when the territorial 
system was regulated, each regiment being 
supplied by the War Office with one ; then 
the Rifle Brigade, being the old 95th, had 
this for its own. AYEAHR. 


With reference to Mr., Buiss’s quotations 
(10 S. ix. 370, 455), it is curious that the 
sources of two other Latin mottoes under 
engravings (quoted bysMr. R. Horton 
Smirx at 9 S. xii. 148) have not yet been 
identified in ‘N. & Q.’ The former of these, 
Quadrijugis per inane Venus subvecta columbis— 
bears some resemblance to the opening line 
of Mr. Briss’s second quotation, 

Quadrijugis evectus equis sol aureus exit. 
Considering the enormous bulk of neo-Latin 
verse, many times exceeding that of all 
extant classical poetry, it would be hard 
to prove that these lines are not extracted 
from some larger pieces ; but one is tempted 
to surmise that they were written ad hoc. 

If they were composed for the engravings, 
a consideration of the date and place of 
the latter might lead to a clue. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


The first quotation by Mr. MorETON at 
10S. ix. 488, 
With equal good nature, good grace, and good 


looks, 
As the devil gave apples, Sam Rogers gives books, 
is referred to in ‘The Maclise Portrait 
Gallery,’ edited by William Bates, 1874, 
as ‘‘the bitter couplet attributed to Tom 
Moore.” If this be correct, it implies no 
excess of gratitude on the part of Moore, 
for the same volume says of Rogers, “ It 
was he who helped Moore in his Bermudan 
difficulties.” The alternative possibility is 
that the authorship preceded the obligation, 
in which case Rogers was very —a 


“ ANGEL” OF AN InN (10 S. ix. 488; 
x. 14).—This refers undoubtedly to a room 
in an inn. In the old dramatists there are 
frequent references to rooms in an inn 
having names—such as the above. 

In ‘ Lady Alimony,’ Act IV. sc. ii. (Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. xiv. p. 342), we have 
four mentioned :— 

“ Quick, quick, more attendants in the Unicorh. 
There goes none to the Antwerp. The Lion and 
the Roebuek have not one.” 

A. LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
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The context shows that the “ Angel” 
at the Holly Tree was a sitting-room. In 
1898 I slept in a bedroom, the name of which 
appeared on my bill next morning as 
“* Paradise,” at an hotel near the Cotswolds, 
in Gloucestershire. W. B. H. 


A gentleman who was born in 1793, and 
has been long dead, told me that when he 
was @ young man it was often the custom 
in the better class of inns to give names 
instead of numbers to the bedrooms. I 
think, but am not sure, that he said this 
was the case at Liverpool. 

K. P. D. E. 


[Mr. W. Dovetas also thanked for reply. ] 


Sm IT. Browne: Quotation (10 §. 
ix. 484).—It is worth noticin 
that in the puzzling questions diana 
by Sir Thomas Browne, we have a reference 
to Suetonius, ‘ Tiberius,’ chap. lxx, That 
author there tells us that Tiberius used to 
put questions to grammarians such as 
these: ‘‘Who was Hecuba’s mother ? 
What name did Achilles assume among the 
virgins ? What was it that the Sirens 
used to sing ?”’ J. WiLucock. 

Lerwick. 


SwWEDENBORG’S MeEmortaL (10 
S. ix. 468).—It is understood that this 
tablet will be replaced in the building 
about to be erected in the West-End of 


London by means of the proceeds of the 
sale of the old building in Prince’s Square, 
supplemented by a grant of 12,0007. made 
by the Swedish Government. If that 
arrangement fails, the hospitality of the 
Swedenborg Society’s house, No. 1, Blooms- 
bury Street, or of any of the ‘‘ Sweden- 
borgian of worship in London, 
would, doubtless, be extended to the derelict 
monument. The erection of this tablet 
“took place on Tuesday the 8" of December, 1857, 
in the presence of the Rev. Mr. Carlson, the 
Minister of the Church, the Rev. Mr. Bruce of 
Cross Street, and two or three other members of 
the Church.’ 

I copy these words from a ‘‘ Letter to the 
Editor” describing the tablet, and narratin, 
the inception and completion of the scheme 
for its erection, which appeared—illustrated 
by a picture of the tablet-—in The Monthly 
Observer for January, 1858. The description 
includes the statement that ‘‘ on the corbel 
moulding at the bottom is carved in relief 
Swedenborg’s Shield of Nobility.” The 
article is signed by “Jas. 8S. Hodson,” 
whose firm, Hodson & Son, were the pub- 
lishers of, inter alia, the magazine in ques- 


tion. The writer leaves it to be inferred 
that he was responsible for the erection, 
but in parenthesis notes that the cost was 
defrayed ‘‘ out of the fund at my disposal.” 

The fullest available account of the theft 
and replacement of Swedenborg’s skull is 
contained in Dr. R. L. Tafel’s ‘ Documents 
concerning Swedenborg,’ 2 vols. in 3, London, 
1875-7, vol. ii. pp. 1202-8. A letter dated 
1 April, 1823, and signed ‘ Philalethes,” 
which appeared in The Morning Herald, 
giving an authoritative contemporary state- 
ment of the facts, was reprinted in 7’. P.’s 
Weekly for 11 Oct., 1907. 

CuaRLes HicHam. 
169, Grove Lane, 


MAN IN THE ALMANAC (10S. ix. 408, 475). 
—In further illustration of what has been 
said on this subject may be quoted the 
following from Congreve’s ‘ Double Dealer,’ 
Act V. se. xxi. :-— 

Brisk. Madam, you have eclips’d me quite, let. 
me perish—I can’t answer that. 

Lady Froth. No matter. Hark ’ee, shall you and 
I make an almanac together ? 

Brisk. With all my soul. Your Ladyship has 
made me the man in’t already, I’m so full of the . 
wounds which you have given. 

BuaDvupD. 


Lee in the Epistle Dedicatory to his 
‘Cesar Borgia’ says: : i 
that comes forth, must expect to be 
the Almanack Hero, all over wounds.” 
also has a reference to the figure in ‘The 
Princess of Cleve,’ ed. 1734, p. 86. ; 
G. THorRN-DRvRY. 


‘ ParFER”’ (10 S. ix. 326).—Perhaps this 
is the German word Pfaffe, a contemptuous. 
nickname for a priest. The German piff-paff, 
like the English ‘“‘slap-bang,” is used to 
denote a sudden noise, such as the report 
of fire-arms. Longfellow’s ‘‘ wonderful piff 
and paff’’ may imply that the chant of the 
anaes was as noisy as a feu de joie, and as 
unmeaning as one fired without — 


GipBet as LanpMaRK (10S. ix. 371, 438). 


&|—The gibbet-post is about a mile from the 


village of Congerstone in Leicestershire, on 
a road called after it Gibbet-Post Lane. I 
have heard that the son of the murderer 
lived in a cottage — to it for some 
years. I was also told on good authority 
that some of the young bloods of a neigh- 
bouring county family had shot at the 
skeleton in the evening while it was still 
hanging there. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone, 
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ParisH DinnERS (10 S. ix. 306).—This 
note can be supplemented from ‘The 
Medieval Records of the City Church 
St. Mary at Hill’ (E.E.T.S. No. 125). A 
useful criterion of the prices is that during 
the years mentioned (1509-11) the regular 
day’s pay of an artisan “and his man” 
(masons, tilers, daubers, &c.) was 1s. 1d., 
viz., 9d. and 4d., or 84d. and 44d, :— 

“A Soper to —— and —— for the Arbetryng be- 
twene the parissh and —— about pe belles: for 
Motton, a shulder, iijd.; Conys, vd.; iiij chekyns, 
vjd.; a Capon, xxd.; brede, ale, wyne and Beer, 
xxjd._Summa totallis, iiijs. vijd.” 

Another :— 

“Paid for Mr. —— and Mr. —— dyner in Mr. 
Aldreman’s place :—for a pyke, xxijd.; for a Iowle 
of fressh samon, xxijd.; for iij playse, xijd.; 
oysters, jd.; brede, ale, wyne, pe perys, xixd. 


Summa, vjs. iiijd.’ 


Another :— 
“Paid for a pyke, ijs. viijd.; for ij_Solys, iiijd. ; 


for halff a syde salt fyssh, iijd.; for Rochis, iiijd. ; 
oysters, jd.; for buttur, jd.; for a pye of quinsis, 
vjd.; for brede, ale, wyne, erbys, & a syde ot lynge 


and flownders, nottes, _ & sawce, ijs. vjd. ; for | P 
umma, 


the cokes labur, iiijd. 

I add, under date 1529 :— 
“Paid for ij for Mr. parson, xxd. ; paid 

for wyne for our lady alter Mas for the hole yere, 

bat is to say, for iiij galons of Malmesey, vs. ilijd., 

and for ij quartes of wyne, vd. Summa, vs. ixd.” 


Grorce Monovx (10 S. viii. 10, 90, 133, 
214, 434, 496; ix. 431).—Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage,’ 2nd ed., p. 363, has the follow- 
ing :— 

“‘ George Monnoux, esq’, who was eight years old 
30% Henry VIII. He married the Hon. Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of John, second Lord Mordaunt.” 
A foot-note states :— 

“This gentleman had ages to him by Harvey 
Clarencieux, 10% June, 1561, by the designation of 
George Monnoux of Walthamstow, nephew and 
heir of Sir George Monnoux, Knt., a confirmation 
of the coat of his said uncle, which was granted 
by Wriothesley, Garter, and Benoite, Clarencieux.” 
A reference to the grant of confirmation 
to the nephew might settle the question. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


vijs. jd. 


Roger Nortu’s Lire oF HIS BROTHER 
(10 8. ix. 201).—Mr. Atmack’s interesting 
communication locates the whereabouts 
of the extensive collection of documents 
concerning Lord Keeper North, Baron Guil- 
ford. These ten volumes must be those 
which were sold by Leigh Sotheby on 6 Feb., 
1838, the catalogue description occupying 
two pages. They then formed (lot 600) 
part of the library of the Rev. Edward 


Roger North, and it may be assumed that 
they had not previously been out of the 
possession of the North family. The suc- 
cessive ownership of the ten volumes since 
the sale in 1838 is doubtless easily traced : 
I rather think that they were in one of the 
Phillipps dispersals, but as my set of these 
catalogues is in the binder’s hands I cannot 
verify this at the present moment. 
+ W. RosBerts. 


Bourtats aT Nice: Capt. JAMES KING 
(10 S. ix. 449).—According to ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xxxi. 136, “ there is a tablet to his memory 
in Clitheroe Church.” HARMATOPEGOS. 


CHEAPSIDE Cross: ITS BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(10S. ix. 445).—An account of this appeared 
in the Supplement to The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1764. WILLIAM GILBERT. 

althamstow. 


BuriaL-GRounD or St. GEoRGE’s, HAN- 
OVER SQUARE, BAYSWATER Roap (1058. x. 8). 
—Last year I had occasion to visit this 
lace, and learnt from the attendant at 
the renovated chapel that note of the in- 
scriptions was e at the time of trans- 
forming the ground for public use as a 
garden. The memoranda (in the attend- 
ant’s keeping, though at the moment 
not at hand) had not then been written 
out in precise order; possibly this may 
have since been done, as the record is valu- 
able. Many interments, however, havin 
been in the vault under the chapel, recor 
of these can only be found in the parish 
registers, which, as regards burials, have 
not, I think, yet been printed. 

W. L. Rurron. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Third 
Series, vol. v. pp. 149 and 162, contains 
a list of inscriptions in the above-named 
burial-ground. PreRcEvAL Lucas. 


Burney’s ‘ History or Music’ (10 8. x. 
9).—The first volume issued in 1776 has 
‘A List and Description of the Plates to 
Vol. I.’ ; the list is paged 517 to 522, the 
end of the volume. 

H. Cummings. 


Tue Prep Prrer 1n Ispanan (10 S. ix. 
348).—I doubt whether it can be inferred 
from the false Orientalism of M. Gueulette 
that any story about the Pied Piper has 
existed in Ispahan. He wrote when imita- 
tions of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ were popular ; 
and he takes his stories from any source. 
In one of his books he borrows from Stra- 
parola, and, so far as I can remember, the 
chief alteration that he makes is in changing 
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Straparola’s Satyr into a blue Centaur. 
Many years ago, in trying to get through the 
‘Cabinet des Fées,’ I read much of the 
works of M. Gueulette. He seemed to me 
to be a poor writer. E. YARDLEY. 


THE ‘D.N.B.’: ADDITIONS AND CORREC- 
tions (10 S. ix. 182, 231, 272, 313, 372, 
410, 473, 516).—Platt, Sir Hugh.—His will 
is proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury in 1608, and, as he is shown to be alive 
2 July, 1608, he must have died in that year. 
He was baptized 3 May, 1552, at St. James’s, 
Garlickhithe, and knighted 22 May, 1605, 
being then ‘‘ of London.” G. E. C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


of Cambridge. By Charles ay Cooper, 
1850-56. Edited by John 


t (Cambridge, University 


.S.A.—Vol. 
William Cooper, LL.D. 
Press.) 
Tuts handsome volume will be welcomed by all 
lovers of Cambridge. It is a careful and studious 
collection of details concerning a period which is 
now little known, and which offers some interesting 
differences from the Academic life of to-day. The 
k is, indeed, an essential aid to that historian of 
Cambridge in the nineteenth century who will, we 
hope, appear someday. Many formal details given 
may appear tedious, but there are few pages that 
do not throw some valuable light on the Univer- 
sity, particularly in its relations to the town. 
There are but few prominent survivors of the fifties 
still with us; the venerable Master of Clare is, 
however, still a. the position he attained in 
1856. It was in 185] that King’s College relinquished 
their privilege of exemption from University 
examinations. 
* Additions and Corrections’ to previous volumes, 
and an admirable Index to the whole work, occupy 
244 to 656. All this is close print, and the mere 
consideration of the ged occupied will suggest the 
industry and research which have gone to enrich 
this part of the record. The two Coopers, father 
and son, must have laboured incessantly, and col- 
lected and annotated with a zeal equalled in our 
time by only one or two enthusiastic specialists. 
The new matter is full of entertainment and 
interest. There is much concerning commands by, 
and appeals to, royalty. The University sent an 
appeal to their Chancellor, asking that Hobson 
might use a four-wheeled waggon in spite of the 
King’s proclamation that ‘‘any common carrier” 
should not ‘travel upon the common highways 
with any wain, cart, or carriage having above two 
wheels.” Some letters by a member of the Univer- 
sity whose name is not known give an interesting 
view of Charles I. at Childerley and Newmarket in 
1647. A token of the size of half-a-crown was struck 
in 1799, having a figure of Hobson on horseback. 
A whole —— h might be made out of the 
history of Sturbridge Fair, which was proclaimed 
as a “Scarlet Day” as late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was the occasion of many disputes as to 


the theatrical performances. Some sets of verses: 
are included, the meaning of which is now beyond 
recall. The Latin concerning Dr. Gostlin (1 is. 
clearly miswritten, for we can hardly believe that 
it was so faulty in scansion as the MS. transcriber 
has made it. In the same year Mr. Mead of Christ’s 
College secured a small book out of the maw of a 
codfish, ‘‘almost turned into a gelly,” and “with a 
tender lifting with my knife ” separated some of the 
pages, and found a treatise of ‘ Preparation to the 

rosse’ of Henry VIII.’s day. Distinguished mem- 
bers of the University had their death in earlier 
times celebrated by a collection of verses. In the 
case of Bacon, though an ex-Chancellor, the Univer- 
sity did not_sanction such public honours. But a 
number of Cambridge scholars, the majority from 
Trinity College, were rightly impressed by Bacon’s 
greatness, and their collection of poetry “bore all the: 
exterior marks of an academical effusion, except 
that it was not headed by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
ot it was printed in London instead of Cam- 

ridge. 

We have selected but one or two points from this 
remarkable book, but they are sufficient to show its: 
wide scope and interest. 


Representation its Laws and Limits 
By Percy Fitzgerald. (Elliot Stock.) 
We took up this book expecting to find a discussion 
of the old Globe Theatre and limitations of the 
actual stage used by Shakespeare—a subject which 
has been amply discussed, and generally in an arid 
fashion. Here we have no heavy archeology, but 
various views of the modern staging of the poet 
and criticisms of acting which are both lively and 
full of practical points worth considering. Mr. 
Fitzgerald writes in a diffuse style which shows 
carelessness, leads to bathos, and rather spoils our 
pleasure. We think that he is largely justified in 
is criticism of details, though some of the remarks 
on illusion do not commend themselves to us. We 
are well satisfied, for instance, with the modern 
arrangements of ghosts, apparitions, &c., on the 
stage, and think that they are an advance on earlier 
methods. Such, at any rate, was the opinion of a 
critic of unexampled experience concerning the 
drama. 

The attempt to equalize the characters of | 
given piece, and “thus preeens a perfect all-roun 
performance, as is found in German theatres,” is 
one which the author does well to commend to 
public notice. The sad distortion of the figure 
which the actor-manager happens to play is notorious 
in England. He dwarfs the other characters, and 
occupies so much time that they have to hurry 
through their parts. Some day we shall go to the 
theatre and time his speeches and grand pauses 
—_* stop-watch, which might produce surprising. 
results. 

The question of music to Shakespeare is difficult 
but it seems a little hard that Mr. Fitzgerald should. 
object to a conductor as ‘‘a link with the pros 
outer world.” He praises Uy Mendelssohn’s: 
music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ but ‘he 
cannot conceive of an overture to ‘Hamlet.’” The 

lay should, he thinks, begin without ‘‘ such noisy 
Laciding” But human nature, being what it is, 
requires to be attuned to the occasion. An overture 
by Beethoven would aid us to appreciate the high 
and troubled‘ theme of ‘Hamlet’; some portion 
even of the ‘ Eroica’ or the c Minor Symphony 
would give us great pleasure as a prelude. 
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The present state of our stage justifies in the 
main, as we have said, the criticisms of this volume 
but its author demands too much—is so concerned 
with ideals as to be in a mood of dissatisfaction 
with everything. It would be regrettable if this 
led readers to put the book down, recalling ‘Can- 
dide’: “Quel grand génie que ce Pococurante ! rien 
ne lui peut plaire.” 7 

We promise ourselves the pleasure of going over 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book again at leisure, and addin: 
it to our store of select volumes on a subject o' 
constant study. 


The Edinburgh Review. April. (Longmans & Co.) 


‘FEéNELON’s Fiock’ is a paper that deserves careful 
attention. Few are well acquainted with the reli- 
gious movements that agitated France during the 
reign of Louis XIV. Of the needless wars he waged 
and the religious persecutions in which he indulged 
much has n written; but the mysticism of 
Madame Guyon and Fénelon is not attractive to 
most English folk; so it is commonly passed by 
without study, or even without a thought. When 
dwelt upon at all, these typical French thinkers are 
usually compared with the dreamers of the Middle 
Ages. This notion, though a lg enough, is a 
mistake. The Renaissance had so deeply affected 
the whole thought of France that it was impossible 
for the idealism of those days to model itself 
on the mysticism of the Middle Ages. The Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai was a noble and a courtier, while 
his predecessors were for the most part far removed 
from the influences which acted on his life. Of 
Madame Guyon the writer speaks with admirable 
justice ; weak as she may have been, there can be 
no doubt that her powers of thought, strange as 
were their results, were highly trained. ‘‘ We must 
never forget,” the writer points out, ‘‘that her 
mind’s eye pease existence on two_ planes. 
Above reached eternity, simultaneous, infinite ; 
below, the world of Life and Time, where things 
act in succession.” Such double consciousness exists 
in only the few, and for them it is a gift fraught 
with danger, from the go difficulty of keeping 
the two spheres apart. Fénelon was much admired 
in England, and his ‘Télémaque’ was used as a 
schoolbook a hundred years ago. This, we fully 
believe, was on account of its power and intrinsic 
reasonableness; but at the time there were those 
who persuaded themselves that it was because he 
had had a conflict with Bossuet and the Roman 
authorities. 

The paper on Anna Maria Schiirmann, whom the 
writer speaks of as a Dutch bluestocking and a 
— of the seventeenth century, is an interestin 

etch of a linguist of extraordinary power an 


compass, and a many-sided artist of great aniline 
whose works are still treasured by collectors. A i 
her life she appears to have been a devout Pro- 
testant, but it was not till after middle age that she 


me an ardent devotee. This, it would appear, 
arose from her admiration of a religious teacher 
named Labadie, who in early life had been a priest 
in the Roman Communion. The body he founded 
was highly unpopular with Lutherans and Calvinists 
alike. It is to be deplored that before her death 
she destroyed many of her literary and artistic 
treasures. 
‘Ugliness in Fiction’ is not only a powerful 
article, but also one calculated to be of service to 
iterature, as it exposes the offensive side of several 
popular novels of recent date. 


BooksELLERs’ CaTaLocurs.—JULy. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker’s Catalogue 528 contains some 
rare items. Among these we find Walsh’s ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Irish Remonstrance,’ 1674, 6/. 6s. 
Another work of Irish interest is Beling’s ‘ Vindi- 
ciarum Catholicorum Hibernia, Libri II. 1641 ad 
1650, both parte, full 

mong general works are ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ 52 vols., 1811, 27. 188.; Max 
‘Dutch Painters,’ 12s. 6d. ; Fipden’s ‘ Illustrations 
to 3 vols., Murray, 1 1s. ; Moliére, 
trans ted by Waller, 1/. 5s, ; Sharp’s ‘Church 
Windows,’ 2 vols., 16s.; Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 4to 
1, 2s, : Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
4 vols., 4/. 4s. ; and Ware’s ‘ Antiquities of Ireland,” 
Dublin, 1764, folio, calf, 1/. 8s. Under Wales is 
‘The Myvyrian Archaiol » by Owen Jones, Wii- 
liams, and Pughe, 1870, 1/. 15s. There is a collec- 
tion of Italian poets, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Petrarch, 11 vols., haif-vellum, full gilt, 17. 10s. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, issues. 
two Catalogues (Nos. 22 and 24) simultaneously. 
Catalogue 23, Alpine, &c., is to be delivered shortly. 
No. 22 is devoted to Foreign Literature, and con- 
tains items under French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Scandinavian. There is a fine set under Béranger, 
10 vols. in 9, half-morocco, 1860, 37. This is made 
up of ‘Correspondance,’ 4 vols., ‘(Euvres anciennes,’” 
(53 steel illustrations), ‘ Musique des Chansons,’ &c. 
Under Commines is his history of Louis XI. and 


-| Charles VIII., with excellent impressions of the: 


plates, 4 vols., 4to, 1747, 5/. 15s. ere is a special 
vellum copy (with bookplate of the Earl of 
Sheffield) of ‘La Constitution Francaise, présentée- 
au Roi le 3Septembre, 1791,’ red morocco, 10/. 10s. 
Under Boccaccio is the rare and finely printed 
edition of the ‘Laberinto di Amore,’ “sh, four 
missing leaves being supplied in loose MS., 67. 15s. 
In the Spanish section are the four books of 
* Amadis de Gaula,’ folio, Venice, 1533, 77. Under: 
Carranza is the ‘Libro de Hieronimo de Caranga,’ 
31. 3s. This is a rare book, and Mr. Barnard 
tells us it is difficult to get accurate information 
about it. Cervantes referred in laudatory terms to- 
it in his ‘Galatea,’ VI., 292. There is also a fine 
copy of the 1780 ‘ Don Quixote,’ 4 vols., large 4to, 
copy of Ticknor’s ‘Spanish Literature,” 
3 vols., half-calf, uncut, is pri 1. 16s. It is the 
first edition, 1849. 

We are sorry we cannot spare for Catalogue 24 
the space it merits: it is devoted to Bookbindings, 
many of them of the choicest. There are En lish: 
Scotch, French, German, and Italian _bindings,. 
including books bound for Louis XIV. Xvi. 
and XVIII., Charles X., and Anne of Austria. 
Mr. Barnard generously offers to supply rubbings: 
of bindings on receipt of stamp. 


Mr. Andrew Baxendine’s Edinburgh Catal 
contains a good list under Burns, including Reid’s: 
‘Concordance,’ 7s. 6d. The words of the Concord- 
ance number 11,400, while the quotations exceed 
52,000. Under Cowper is Wright’s edition of the- 
‘Correspondence,’ 4 vols., 1/. 5s., and Southey’s- 
edition, 8 vols., 12s. 6d. There is the Oxford 
Foe, 20 vols., a handsome set in half-morocco, 9V. Ys.. 
Under Scott we find Napier’s ‘ Homes and Haunts,’ 
very scarce, 2/. 10s. 6d., also the Novels, 25 vols., 
new, 2/. 2s. This edition was seg by 
A. & C. Black in 1901. A copy of Prof. Knight's. 
‘Wordsworth,’ 12 vols., cloth, new, is 4s. 
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Mr. George P. Johnston’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
86, contains much of Scottish interest, includin 
Drummond’s ‘ Highland Targets’ and ‘ Medieva 
Triumphs and Processions,’ 2/. 2s.; his ‘Market 
Crosses,’ 1/. 4s. ; * Book of Common Prayer for the 
Use of the Church of Scotland,’ 1712, 1/. 15s.; and 
Bureh Records Society, 14 vols., 4to, 2/. 2s. There 
is an extremely rare work, ‘History of the late 
‘Proceedings ele cae a a of the Students of the 
Colledge at Edenborough,’ 1681; and in the same 
volume ‘ A Modest Apology for the Students,’ folio, 
crimson levant, 4/. 4s. There are lists under 
Theatre, Drama, &c., and Modern Poetry. | 
curious book is ‘A Short History of Prime 
Ministers,’ 1733. Fourteen shillings will purchase 
the information that ‘‘ there never yet was a Prime 
Minister in Great Britain, but either broke his own 
neck, or his master’s, or both, unless he saved his 
own by sacrificing his master’s.” This list is given: 

ntimely by private hands ... 

In Imprisonment 

In exile __... 

Saved by sacrificing their master ... 

Sum total of prime ministers 


Murray’s Nottingham Book Company’s Cata- 
logue 72 contains The Connoisseur, Vols. I.-X., 2. 5s. 

ward VIL.’s Prayer Book,’ Essex Press, 3/. 17s. 6d. 
(only 400 printed) ; /l/ustrated London News, 1850-89, 
5l.5s. Johnson’s edition of the Poets, 68 vols., calf, 
2I. 2s.; and ‘* Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
Blackwood, 1/.1s. There is a first edition of the 
“Seven Lamps,’ 1849, 2/. 10s. Under London is 
Burgess’s ‘ Bits of Old Chelsea,’ 2/. 7s. 6d.;_ and 
under Medical is Raynalde’s ‘The Birth of Man- 
kynde,’ a good copy of this rare work, 1565, 5/. 5s. 
A fine specimen of German binding, a Book of 
Homilies, with brass mountings of embossed figures 
of Moses and Christ, is 5/. 5s. There are lists under 
French Literature, Dictionaries, &e. 


Mr. G. A. Poynder’s Reading Catalogue 47 con- 
tains works under Africa, Agriculture, and America, 
the last comprising Shebbeare’s ‘ Letters to the 
ioe of England,’ 8vo, contemporary half-calf, 
1756, 3. 3s. For writing the seventh letter, which 
was seized and suppressed, the author was tried 
and sentenced tothe pillory. The botany of Ireland 
is gop by 16 vols. containing many hundreds 
of dried specimens, 10/. 10s. A curious book is 
Reynolds’s ‘ The Triumphes of God’s Revenge,’ the 
illustrations including breaking on the wheel, 1635, 
4 There are a number of items under Juvenile. 
General works include Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History,’ 6 vols., uncut, 1824, This edition 
contains 400 additional lines. Jesse Foot’s ‘ Life 
of Murphy,’ 4to, old polished russia, 1811, is 4/7. 15s., 
and Tract 90, 5s. 6d. Waverley Novels include the 
large-paper Border Edition, 12/. 12s.; Black’s 1854 
48-vol. edition, 107. 10s.; and the 31-vol. edition, 
Cadell, 1843, 3/. 3s. There is a handsome set of 
a ale 22 vols., 8vo, half-calf, Smith & Elder, 


Mr. Thomas Thorp’s London List 34 contains 
under Charles I. the first edition of ‘Eikon Basilike,’ 
1648, 5/. 5s.; and ‘ Reliquize Sacre Caroline,’ 1651, 
41. 4s. Alken’s ‘Symptoms of being Amused,, 


A | all out). 


. | known authors appear. 


McLean, 1822, is 4/. 4s.; Portfolio Monographs, 
12 vols., 4. 4s8.; Ashmole’s ‘ nstitutions,’ folio, 
1672, 2/. 158.3 first edition of Elizabeth Barrett’s 
‘Poems,’ 2 vols., 1844, 1/. 16s.; also of Browning, 
11 vols., 47. 10s. ; first and early editions of Byron, 
7 vols., 2/. 18s.; Burney’s ‘Camilla,’ 5 vols., first 
edition, 1796, 3. 3 Tennent’s ‘Ceylon,’ 2/. 5s.; 
Orme’s ‘ Military and Naval Anecdotes,’ royal folio 
very rare, 1819, 10/. 10s.; Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliomania, 
1811, 12/. 12s. ; Nicholson’s ‘ Wars,’ 1816, folio, 4/. 4s.; 
rT atlas folio, 1847, 47. 15s.; and Ideal, 
Vol. 1. Part I., 1903, 32. 3s. (published at 10/. 10s., 
Under Islington is Nelson’s ‘ History, 
1788, 6/. 6s.; and under Italy is Barbault’s ‘ Monu- 
ments de Rome,’ 3 vols., atlas folio, brilliant im- 
eens of theplates, half-calf, uncut, Rome, 1761, 
. 10s. There is aremarkable work on Scandinavia, 
‘Olai Magni Historia,’ 1567, 4/. 4s. Under Kye 
House Plot is a collection of State Trials, 6/. 10s. ; 
and under Scott a collection of first and early 
editions, 77 vols., half-calf, 12/. 10s. Shakespeare 
items include Valpy’s edition, Boydell’s plates, 
15 vols., uncut, 3/. 18%. Under Defoe is the first 
edition of Crusoe’s ‘Farther Adventures,’ 22/. 10s, 
The first edition of Tennyson’s ‘Poems,’ 2 vols. 
Moxon, 1842, is priced 2/. 10s. 6d. There is much o 
interest under Music. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp’s Guildford Catalogue 14 is 
devoted almost entirely to works on Birds, Insects, 
Shells, and Flowers, in which most of the well- 
Y Just at the end we note 
among general entries a collection of rare Tracts by 
Selden, Dryden, and others, 1675-91, 7/. 7s. Under 
America is a rare coloured sees of Baltimore, 
Maryland, drawn by G. Beck, 1802, 3/. 12s. 6d. 
Dickens items include first editions of ‘Little 
Dorrit,’ original wrappers, 1857, 2/. 7s. 6d., and 
Forster’s ‘ Life,’ 3 vols., 16s. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We — call special attention to the following 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
es in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. a who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

W. G. Ricnarps.—Forwarded. 

NOTICE. 


We leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


(JULY). 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 

Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any itude. Gentleme: 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIA 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 

rties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 

e worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. _Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


MILITARY HISTORY 


FROM 


ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 
Catalogue of 100 Pages 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), — 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Ttiquities, “Eaglish and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


L. C. BRAUN, 

17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS > 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


CATALOGUE 22.—Foreign Literature. 
Py 24.—Book Bindings. 


P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 


AND 


WARSAW, POLAND. 


Incunabula, Science, Bindings, 
English and Foreign Literature, 
Shakespeariana, &c. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 132 
OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


From the Library of 
the late Sir JAMES ROBERTSON, LL.D., &c. 


Including a Remarkably Fine Collection of Foulis 
Press Publications, and interesting Works 
in all Departments of Literature. 


Gratis and post free on application to 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS. COPE & FENWICK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 


AND 


ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


16, CLIFFORD’S INN, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES RECENTLY ISSUED :— 


MILITARY CATALOGUE, Part IV. 


Containing Peninsular War, Napoleon’s Campaigns, the Crimea, 
Franco-German War, and Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8. ‘ 


MILITARY CATALOGUE, Part V. 


Containing Campaigns in India, Afghanistan, China, Burmah, § 


&c., including a long Series of Books on the Indian Mutiny. 


IN PREPARATION :— 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS| 
PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1550 and 1750. : 


Including First or Early Editions of the Great Writers of that 
Period, Old Books on Medicine, Herbals, and Books on 
Gardening, &c., &c. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by — 


plished Weekiy, JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD CIS, Bream’s Buil 
J. EDW. gt Lane’ B.C.—Saturday, July i8, 1908, 
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